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Popularity  of  Ski 
Holidays  Increase 


Increasing  popularity  of  annual  vacations  in  the  wintertime  to 
take  advantage  of  the  skiing  found  in  this  province  is  noted  among 
Alberta  residents.  More  and  more  chalets,  ski  tows  and  top  grade 
downhill  runs  are  making  the  sport  more  attractive  to  more  people 
each  year.  Increasing  numbers  of  visitors  from  outside  the  province 
attend  ski  events  in  Alberta  each  year.  Above  is  a  picture  taken  at 
Cameron  Falls  at  Waterton  National  Park,  where  a  group  of  skiers 
pause  for  a  drink  from  the  crystal  clear  mountain  stream. 


Municipalities' 
Loans  Total 
$35,492,135 

Loans  totalling  $35,493,135  were 
authorized  to  Alberta  municipalities 
under  the  Municipal  Capital  Ex- 
penditure Loans  Act  during  the 
April  1  -  December  31  period  of 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Loans 
granted  prior  to  April  1,  1956, 
amounted  to  $91,661,340. 

The  city  of  Medicine  Hat  led 
Alberta  communities  in  borrowing 
during  the  month  of  December 
when  a  total  of  $655,900  was  ex- 


pended. Medicine  Hat's  loan  of 
$359,000  will  provide  moneys  for 
an  extensive  sidewalk  program. 

Other  loans  were  granted  to  l^ed 
Deer,  $188,900,  storm  sewer  pro- 
gram; Camrose,  $4,000,  fire  truck, 
$49,000,  water  and  sewer  program, 
and  $25,000,  new  municipal  biuld- 
ing;  Jasper  Place,  $21,500,  side- 
walk program,  and  Wetaskiwin, 
$8,500,  swimming  pool. 

Forty-one  rural  electrification 
associations  borrowed  a  total  of 
$118,324.36  from  the  provin- 
cial Rural  Electrification  Revolving 
Fund  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber. Loans  granted  to  the  end  of 
December  amounted  to  $14,461,- 
922.48.  • 


Provincial  Cottage  Lease  Rates 
Take  Upward  Jump  This  Year 


Reject 

New  Barley 
For  Seed  Use 

Parkland  barley,  seed  of  which 
is  now  being  distributed  by  the 
Canada  Department  of  Agriculture, 
was  not  added  to  the  list  of  varie- 
ties recommended  for  production  in 
Alberta  in  1957,  Honourable  L.  C. 
Halmrast,  Minister  of  Agricultru-e, 
has  announced. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Alberta 
Varietal  Zonation  Committee  there 
is  not  vet  sufficient  data  available 
as  to  its  regional  adaptability  to  the 
various  soil  and  climatic  zones 
upon  which  to  make  recommenda- 
tions. Present  limited  information 
indicates  that  it  may  be  too  late 
maturing  and  the  straw  insuffi- 
ciently strong  to  be  satisfactory  for 
some  of  the  barley  growing  areas 
of  Alberta. 

Seed  of  Parkland  is  eligible  for 
the  C.W.  grades.  On  the  basis 
of  laboratory  tests  it  has  been 
assessed  equal  to  O.A.C.  21  in 
malting  quality,  but  it  must  prove 
satisfactory  in  the  large  scale  malt- 
ing tests  by  the  domestic  barley 
trade  before  final  acceptance  as  a 
satisfactory  malting  barlev,  and  be- 
fore malting  premiums  can  be 
paid.  • 


Persons  granted  new  leases  for 
cottages  or  commercial  sites  at 
summer  resorts  in  Alberta  Provin- 
cial Parks  will  pay  more  from  now 
on.  New  fee  for  a  domestic  tovm- 
site  lot  is  $10.00  annually  and  for 
a  commercial  lot,  $25.00  annually. 
Pre-existing  rates  of  $5.00  and- 
$10.00  respectivelv  will  apply  to 
leases  now  in  force  until  they 
expire. 

Six  of  the  tliii-ty-one  Provincial 
Parks  have  been  sub-divided  to  pro- 
vide sites  for  residential  and  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  Elkwater 
Lake  Townsite  in  the  C\'press  Hills 
Provincial  Park  has  about  60  per- 
manent residents,  while  at  tlie  other 
five  sub-divisions,  cottage  owners 
maintain  summer  residence  only. 

Regulations  governing  buildings 
remain  unchanged.  Prospective 
builders  are  required  to  submit 
plans  to  the  Provincial  Parks  Board 
within  ninety  days  from  the  time 
they  apply  for  a  site.  No  appli- 
cant may  commence  construction  of 
a  building  until  such  time  as  his 
plans  are  approved.  This  regula- 
tion ensures  standards  of  construc- 
tion and  appearance. 

Lease  rates  on  sites  have  not 
been  changed  since  the  early 
thirties.  A  higher  schedule  of  rates 
now  is  found  necessary  to  help 
defray  the  rising  cost  of  increased 
services  provided  bv  the  Parks 
Board  in  the  way  of  roads,  garbage 
collection,  maintenance,  bathing 
facilities,  etc.  • 


Explain  Statutes 
In  Booklet 

Synopsis  of  statutes  enacted  at 
the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Al- 
berta legislature  will  again  be  made 
available  to  the  general  public.  The 


booklet,  which  briefh-  explains  the 
meaning  of  each  act  in  terms  a  lav- 
man  can  readily  interpret,  mav  be 
obtained  about  a  month  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  session.  Svnop- 
sis  of  previous  sessions  mav  also 
be  obtained  bv  writing:  Clerk  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  Legislative 
Building,  Edmonton,  Alberta.  • 


Centenary  of  David  Thompson's 
Death  Marked  by  Remembrance 


On  February  10  of  this  year 
Canada  will  observe  the  centenary 
of  the  death  of  David  Thompson 
who  has  been  called  the  greatest 
land  geographer  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Although  he  died  in 
obscurity  at  Montreal  in  1857, 
David  Thompson  is  today  revered 
as  the  "Builder  of  Canada."  The 
courageous,  dogmatic  Welshman 
achieved  the  almost  Herculean  feat 
of  exploring  in  detail  the  vast 
hinterland  which  is  now  western 
Canada.  More  important,  he  ac- 
curately mapped  all  the  territory 
covered. 

Born  to  an  impoverished  family 
April  30,  1770,  David  was  the 
older  of  two  sons.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  when  David  was  two 
years  old,  the  family  moved  from 
Westminster  to  London  and 
changed  the  name  from  the 
awkward  Welsh  "ApThomas"  to 
Thompson.  A  kind  mentor  was 
responsible  for  placing  David  in  a 
charity  school  for  boys,  where  he 
spent  eight  of  the  first  14  years  of 
his  life. 

An  apt  pupil,  he  was  particularly 
interested  in  mathematics,  naviga- 
tion and  reading  travel  books. 
These  attributes  fitted  well  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  request 
to  the  school  for  a  lad  to  appren- 
4:ice  irx  the  New  Land  across  the 
sea,  and  in  1784  he  arrived  at 
Churchill  Factory  on  Hudson  Bay. 

The  stocky,  dark-haired  youth 
developed  into  a  canny  hunter  and 
shrewd  trading  clerk.  His  subdued 
but  resolute  temperament  earned 
him  a  host  of  staunch  friends 
among  fellow  workers  and  even 
among  the  men  of  rival  companies. 
This  ability  of  setting  up  friendly 
alliance  stood  him  in  good  stead  in 
later  travels  among  the  warring 
Indian  tribes. 

Basically  a  man  of  strong  re- 
ligious belief,  David  Thompson 
followed  a  strict  code  of  justice  in 
all  his  dealings.  He  balked  at  the 
policy  of  trading  rum  for  furs, 
conscious  of  the  havoc  it  wrought 
with  the  redskins.  As  a  conse- 
quence he  refused  to  stock  "fire- 
water" at  the  many  new  posts  he 
set  up,  despite  pressure  from 
superiors. 

Because  his  inclinations  to  ex- 
plore and  make  maps  were  re- 
stricted, David  Thompson  left  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  four  years 
after  filling  his  seven-year  appren- 
ticeship and  joined  the  rival  North 
West  Company.  Here  his  abilities 
were  given  full  play.  Mainly 
through  his  efforts,  trading  posts 
were  set  up  farther  and  farther 
inland,  eventually  reaching  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  For  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  fortunes  of  the  company, 
Thompson  was  given  the  salary  of  a 
wintering  partner  for  the  two  X'ears 
spent  in  drawing  a  huge  master 
map  of  the  whole  west. 


Shortly  after  his  29th  birthday, 
David  Thompson  married  Charlotte 
Small,  one  of  the  elder  daughters 
of  an  Irish  fur  trader  who  had 
taken  a  comely  Indian  wife.  This 
union  brought  13  children  in  all, 
five  of  them  bom  in  the  western 
wilds  while  Thompson  was  seeking 
a  waterway  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Together  with  his  partnership  level 
salary  and  income  as  a  govern- 
ment and  private  surveyor,  David 
Thompson  had  enough  money  to 
support  his  family  in  modest  com- 
fort. As  his  sons  grew  to  manhood 
he  set  them  up  in  various  busin- 
nesses.  All  failed  and  the  father 
paid  off  the  resulting  debts.  In 
addition,  he  loaned  a  sizeable  sum 


It  was  David  Thompson's 
ambition  to  survey  and  map  the 
vast  hinterland  fanning  out  from 
Hudson  Bay  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Preparing  for  this  task,  he  received 
instructions  intermittently  for  three 
years  at  Cumberland  House  from 
the  Company's  chief  surveyor, 
Philip  Tumor.  In  fulfilling  his 
aspirations,  he  mapped  over  one 
and  a  half  million  square  miles  in 
20  years  of  dedicated  effort.  Dur- 
ing 27  years  spent  in  the  west,  he 
travelled  more  than  50,000  miles 
by  boat,  canoe,  dogsled,  horseback 
and  on  foot.  His  perilous  sorties 
made  him  the  first  white  man  to 
set  foot  in  areas  of  western  North 
America  stretching  from  the  north- 
ern Peace  River  country  south  to 
what  is  now  Oregon  and  east  to  the 
present  state  of  Minnesota. 

Thompson's  only  tools  were  a 
pocket  watch,  a  sextant  and  a 
candle— and  the  night  sky.  A  noted 
Canadian  geographer  of  our  time 
wrote  of  Thompson's  map  making: 
"The  most  skilled  figurers  with  the 
stars  aided  by  the  modern  instru- 
ments and  by  instantaneous  flasii- 
ing  of  Greenwich  time  to  them, 
have  only  infinitesimally  changed 
Thompson's  locations." 

When  Thompson  came  to  the 


for  construction  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church— although  being  Anglican 
himself— and  later  absolved  his 
debtors.  Such  acts  were  typical 
of  the  man's  big  heart  and  eventu- 
ally led  him  to  financial  ruin. 

He  was  forced  to  continue  sur- 
veying well  past  his  70th  year, 
stopping  only  when  near  blindness 
afflicted  him.  Denied  a  modest  pen- 
sion he  had  requested  from  the 
British  Government,  he  was  finally 
forced  to  sell  his  beloved  surveying 
tools.  One  cold,  wintry  day  he 
was  forced  to  pawn  his  overcoat  to 
buy  food  for  himself  and  his  wife. 
The  end  came  for  him  on  February 
10,  1857,  and  his  loving  wife  joined 
him  in  death  three  months  later.  ® 


New  Land  in  1784  the  whole 
country  from  Lake  Superior  and 
Lake  Winnipeg  west  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  was  but  a  blank  space  on 
the  map.  When  he  left  for  the 
east  in  1812  all  its  main  geo- 
graphical and  physical  features  had 
been  accurately  surveyed. 

A  precise  and  methodical  man 
by  nature,  he  recorded  all  per- 
tinent facts  as  he  travelled.  His 
daily  diary  contained  not  only 
geographical  details  but  also  a 
running  commentary  on  the 
country  he  saw,  Indian  customs, 
weather  conditions  and  obstacles 
faced.  His  constant  study  of  the 
stars  to  determine  land  location 
earned  him  a  special  name  from 
the  Indians,  "Koo-Koo-Sint,"  The- 
man-who-looks-at-the-stars . 

Thompson  was  modest  to  the 
point  of  being  secretive.  His  notes 
allude  only  briefly  to  the  hardships 
so  often  faced.  For  instance,  his 
exploring  parties  sometimes  were 
forced  to  eat  rotting  flesh  left  by 
predators  to  keep  from  starving. 
This  sustenance  made  them  deathly 
sick.  On  one  of  his  early  expedi- 
tions, he  and  two  young  Indians 
set  out  from  Hudson  Bay  to  find 
a  short-cut  to  the  fur-rich  Atha- 
basca country.   They  were  success- 


ful but  on  the  return  trip  most  of 
their  meagre  supplies,  including 
clothing,  were  lost  and  Thompson 
was  nearly  drowned  when  their 
canoe  was  swept  over  a  waterfall. 

After  eleven  years  with  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  Thompson 
went  to  work  for  the  rival  North 
West  Company.  There  he  met  such 
famous  explorers  as  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie and  Simon  Fraser.  In 
tribute  to  his  colleague,  Fraser 
later  named  a  British  Columbia 
river  in  Thompson's  honor.  Shortly 
after  joining  the  Nor'  Westers,  he 
set  out  on  one  of  his  most  notable 
exploits.  From  the  company's 
headquarters  on  Lake  Superior  he 
made  a  brilliant  4,000-mile  trip  via  f] 
Lake  Winnipeg  to  the  headwaters  i  j 
of  the  Missouri  River  and  back 
again  via  the  south  and  east  shores 
of  Lake  Superior.  The  entire  jour- 
ney took  only  10  months  and  pro- 
vided the  company  with  a  sprawl- 
ing region  of  virgin  territory  for 
trade  expansion. 

During  the  next  eight  years  he 
surveyed  the  immense  areas  that 
include  Lac  La  Biche,  Lesser  Slave 
Lake,  Peace  River,  Bow  River, 
headwaters  of  the  Saskatchewan 
River  and  country  northeast  of 
Lake  Winnipeg.  On  his  western 
sorties  into  the  mountains  he  had 
tried  each  time  to  find  a  route  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Finally,  with 
the  help  of  friendly  Indians,  he 
made  his  way  across  the  Rocky 
Divide.  Travelling  down  the  mighty 
Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries,  n 
he  penetrated  deeply  into  what  is  ' 
now  U.S.  territory.  On  reachrng 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  a  dis- 
maying sight  greeted  him.  An 
American  exploration  ship,  travel- 
ling around  Cape  Horn,  had  located 
the  estuary  just  a  scant  few  weeks 
before  he  arrived. 

By  this  time,  Thompson  was  well 
into  middle  age.  The  company 
decided  to  give  him  an  easier 
assignment  and  placed  him  in 
charge  of  all  their  trading  posts 
M'cst  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  After 
six  years  in  this  capacity,  he  left 
the  company's  service  and  took  on 
an  eleven-year  surveying  job  for 
the  British  Crown  at  a  paltry  salary 
determining  the  49th  paralell. 

Meantime,  David  Thompson  had 
been  communicating  with  British 
Parliamentary  leaders,  urging  that 
the  territory  he  had  claimed  earlier 
for  the  Crown  west  of  the  Rockies 
be  incorporated  in  the  domain  of  4 
Canada.  His  submissions  went 
unheeded  and  eventually  owner- 
ship went  to  the  United  States. 

Throughout  his  life,  Thompson 
had  been  poorly  paid  for  his  many 
and  invaluable  services.  Fur  trad- 
ers, the  government,  and  friends 
took  advantage  of  his  unbounded 
generosity.  Inevitably,  he  came  to 
financial  ruin  and  was  forced  to 
resume  work  in  his  declining  years 
until  sight  failed  him.  He  was 
reduced  to  the  status  of  beggar, 
able  to  stay  sparsely  clothed  and 
fed  through  the  occasional  genero- 
sity of  former  associates. 

When  he  died  in  1857  it  was 
in  poverty  and  obscurity,  as  he  had 
been  born.  • 


Many  Hardships  Endured  on 
Journeys  Mapping  Frontiers 
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Millwrights  Added  to  Apprentices 
Making  Total  16  Approved  Trades 


Apprenticeship  in  the  milhviight 
trade  in  Alberta  has  been  arranged 
with  the  certification  of  the  trade 
by  the  provincial  Department  of 
Industries  and  Labour.  Prior  to 
this  latest  certification  there  were 
3,657  persons  registered  as  ap- 
prentices in  15  different  trades. 

Millwrights  are  persons  con- 
cerned with  the  installation  and 
maintenance  of  precision  machinery 
used  in  manufacturing  processes.  A 
machinist,  sometimes  confused  with 
a  millwright,  is  a  person  employed 
in  the  formation  and  shaping  of 
metals  into  various  machines. 

Regulations  governing  the  new 
trade  certification  call  for  an  ap- 
prenticeship term  of  four  years  to 
be  served  under  a  joumevman 
millwright.     An    apprentice  will 


spend  two  months  of  each  \ear 
taking  educational  classes  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  in 
Calgary.  He  will  be  granted 
journeyman's  papers  after  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  trade  tests 
and  examinations. 

Two  branches,  construction  and 
maintenance,  comprise  the  mill- 
wright trade.  A  construction  mill- 
wright is  responsible  for  installa- 
tion and  alignment  of  machinery. 
A  maintenance  millwright  is  an 
expert  in  the  use  of  precision  in- 
struments and  is  responsible  for  the 
repair  and  upkeep  of  various 
machines. 

It  is  expected  that  about  30  per- 
sons will  register  as  apprentice  mill- 
wrights annually.  • 


WITHIN  OUR 
BORDERS 

"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publi- 
cation designed  to  acquaint  the 
people  of  the  Province  with  the 
administration  and  services  of  the 
Alberta  Government, 

There  are  no  restrictions  in  the 
republishing  of  any  material,  but  a 
credit  line  would  be  appreciated. 

Notice  of  change  of  address  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  mailing  ad- 
dress  label  on  the  front  of  this  issue. 
No  charge  is  made  for  "IFithin  Our 
Borders,"  and  new  readers  are  in- 
vited to  forward  their  names  and 
addresses  to:  "Within  Our  Borders," 
Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 


New  Book  Lists 
Government  Offices, 
Names  of  Personnel 

A  revised  edition  of  "The  Gov- 
ernment Services  Guide"  has  been 
issued  bv  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  The  64-page  book- 
let lists  all  the  departments  within 
the  government,  the  branches 
operating  within  those  departments, 
and  names  of  all  kev  personnel 
connected  with  them.  Building, 
address  and  telephone  number  of 
each  are  also  listed  in  the  directory. 

During  the  past  year,  there  has 
been  much  relocation  of  depart- 
ments and  branches  within  the 
various  government  buildings.  The 
new  book  is  of  material  assistance 
in  helping  those  within  and  with- 
out government  service  reach  per- 
sons and  departments  they  seek.  • 


Alberta  Preparing 
First  Gazetteer 

Alberta  will  have  a  gazetteer 
early  in  1958,  which  will  list  the 
name  of  every  site  and  location  in 
the  province.  It  will  appear  after 
several  years  of  work  and  research 
by  government  staff  members.  The 
Geographic  Board  of  Alberta  is  co- 
operating with  the  Canadian  Board 
on  Geographical  Names  in  arrang- 
ing publication  of  the  book. 

Assistance  in  checking  locations 
of  geographical  features  that  will 
be  listed  in  the  gazetteer  is  being 
given  by  the  staff  of  the  Survevs 
Branch,  Department  of  Highways. 

The  gazetteer  will  not  give  the 
origins  of  place-names,  but  the 
Board  is  compiling  records  of  name 
origins  as  preparation  of  the 
gazetteer  proceeds  and  would  wel- 
come information  on  this  from 
members  of  the  public.  • 


More  People 
Change  Names 

Steadv  annual  increase  in  the 
number  of  Alberta  residents  making 
official  application  for  change  of 
name  was  marked  again  this  year, 
with  332  changes  noted  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary. This  compares  with  309  in 
1955  and  254  in  1954. 

Two  factors  were  given  credit  for 
the  steady  increase.  The  growing 
population  of  the  province,  and  the 
growing  demand  bv  employers  for 
clefinite  proof  of  age  and  identity. 
More  strict  requirements  for  legal 
identification  for  foreign  travel  and 
other  similar  needs  is  also  helping 
make  people  who  change  their 
names  do  so  in  a  manner  that  is 
legal  and  of  which  record  is  on 
official  file.  • 


Last  of  Fox  Farms  Pelted  Out 


Coming  Events 

During  the  coming  year,  Alberta  will  be  the  scene  of  many 
events  of  provincial,  national  and  international  interest.  Within 
Our  Borders  is  pleased  to  list  in  its  Coming  Events  column  all 
those  of  which  it  is  made  aware.  Information  should  be  forwarded 
to  Within  Our  Borders,  Room  502,  Legislative  Building,  Edmonton, 

Jan.  13-16   Prairie  Road  Builders'  Association  Convention  Edmonton 

Jan.  15-17    National  Housebilders  Association  Convention  Edmonton 

Jan.  18-19    Alberta  Association  of  Architects  Convention  Edmonton 

Jan.  18-19    Canadian  Rockies  Tourist  Association  Convention  Calgary 

Jan.  21-22    Alberta  Land  Surveyors  Association  Convention  Calgary 

Jan.  22-24    Law  Society  of  Alberta  Convention  Calgary 

Jan.  28-30    Sherriff's  Horsey  Corp.  Convention  Calgary 

Jan.  28-30    Alberta  Co-operative  Wholesalers  Association  Convention  Edmonton 

Feb.    2-  3    Inter  Collegiate  Ski  Meet  Banff 

Feb.    5-  7    Alberta  Dairymen's  Association  Convention  Calgary 

Feb.    7-  9    National  Association  of  Corrosion  Engineers  Convention  Edmonton 

Feb.    8-  9    American  College  of  Physicians  Meeting  Edmonton 

Feb.    8-  9    Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Association  Calgary 

Feb.  14-17    Winter  Carnival   Banff 

Feb.  18-19    Alberta  Optometric  Association  Convention  Edmonton 

Feb.  22-24    Interprovincial  High  School  Ski  Meet  Winter  Carnival  Jasper 

Feb.  25-28    Palm  Dairies  Ltd.  Convention  Calgary 


Pelting-out  of  the  last  foxes  on  the  Montgomery  Fur  Farm  at 
Wetaskiwin  in  December  marked  the  end  of  the  once  booming  fox 
ranching  era  in  Alberta.  Doug  Montgomer\%  grandson  of  one  of 
the  Montgomery  Brothers  who  founded  the  farm  in  1921,  is  shown 
in  the  photo  above  with  the  final  shipment  of  fox  pelts  coming 
from  his  family's  ranch,  the  last  of  Alberta's  once  numerous  fox 
farms.  The  shipment  of  about  400  pelts  was  consigned  earlv  this 
month  to  the  raw  fur  department  of  the  Hudson's  Ba)-  Compan\- 
in  Edmonton  for  trans-shipment  to  their  auction  market  in  Montreal. 
At  the  peak  of  the  ranch-bred  fox  market  in  1937,  this  shipment 
would  have  brought  about  $20,000;  now  it  is  expected  to  fetch 
about  15  percent  of  that  or  $3,000.  Alberta  fox  ranching  hit  its 
peak  in  1945-46  when  29,427  foxes  of  all  types  were  raised  at  some 
283  ranches.  Fickle  tastes  of  fashion-conscious  women  turned  the 
tide  to  short  fur  styles  and  bv  1948 
fox  farming  was  fading  from  the 
economic  scene.  In  succeeding 
vears  several  ranchers  hung  on  to 
their  breeding  stock,  hoping  for  a 
fox  fur  comeback  which  never 
materialized.  Foxes  on  Alberta  fur 
farms  have  been  replaced  largeh- 
by  mink  and  to  some  extent  bv 
chinchilla.  Figures  for  1955-56 
show  that  639  fur  farms  licenses 
were  issued,  with  mink  raisers  pre- 
dominating. Standard  and  muta- 
tion mink  pelted  in  the  same  period 
numbered  142,792,  valued  at 
$2,628,384;  414  chinchilla  pelts 
brought  $8,280.  At  right,  a  model 
wears  one  of  the  loveh'  mink  coats 
manufactured  in  Alberta  while  be- 
hind her  are  shown  groups  of  mink, 
fox,  muskrat  and  other  furs. 
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WITHIN    OUR  BORDERS 


lutdance  Clinics  Help  Orient 
Vnds  of  Emotional  Children 


Emotionally  disturbed  children 
and  adults  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunit\"  to  re-adjust  themselves  to 
lead  normal,  healthy  lives  through 
services  provided  by  provincial 
Guidance  Clinics,  conducted  on  a 
full-time  basis  bv  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  at  Calgary  and 
Edmonton,  and  on  a  part-time 
basis  at  Red  Deer,  Lethbridge  and 
Ponoka.    In  addition,  clinical  staffs 


1^: 


Opportunity  for  necessary 
emotional  release  is  provided 
through  several  means,  one  of 
which  is  a  dartboard.  A  highly 
disturbed  child,  in  a  vent  of 
fury,  can  easilv  hurl  a  dart 
through  the  board  and  its  sup- 
porting backdrop.  This  furv 
is  sometimes  subsconsciouslv 
directed  at  a  child's  mother, 
father  sisters  or  brothers. 

pav  visits  to  30  other  Alberta  com- 
munities. The  program  was  first 
instituted  in  1929. 

A  social  worker,  psychologist 
and  psychiatrist  conaprise  a  Guid- 
ance Clinic  team.  Help  is  offered 
for  such  problems  as  child  develop- 
ment, behavior,  emotional  difficul- 
ties and  special  education.  The 
teams  work  in  close  co-operation 
with  parents,  schools,  physicians, 
health  units  and  other  communitx' 
services. 

Parents  who  seek  advice  from 
the  clinic  are  interviewed  bv  the 
social  worker  who  learns  about  the 
particular  problem,  the  child's  de- 
velopment, school  and  social  ad- 
justment and  familv  attitudes.  The 
psy  chologist,  through  various  tests. 


evaluates  a  child's  abilities,  per- 
sonality, attitudes  and  interests. 
The  parents  are  interviewed  bv  the 
psychiatrist  who  also  examines  the 
child.  He  is  able  to  assess  the 
problem  and  make  suggestions  and 
recommendations  to  the  parents  to 
help  them  understand  and  deal 
with  the  problems  more  effectively. 

Every  child  requires  love,  ac- 
ceptance, security  and  protection 
for  good  mental  health.  Children 
whose  basic  needs  are  .satisfied 
have  a  better  chance  to  grow  up 
in  good  mental  health  and  to  be- 
come mentallv  healthy  adults- 
people  who  are  good  parents,  good 
mates,  good  workers,  good  neigh- 
bors and  good  citizens. 

Individual  treatment  is  often 
carried  on,  as  indicated  by  the 
needs  of  the  child  and  his  family, 
when  the  child  can  be  brought  to 
clinic  headquarters  with  some 
regularity. 

Practicallv  all  forms  of  psycho- 
therapv  are  used,  including  play 
therapy,  finger  painting,  group 
therapy  and  individual  psycho- 
therapy and  counselling.  Play 
therapv  and  finger  painting  give 
the  child  an  opportunity  to  express 
his  inner  desires,  fears  and  emo- 
tions, which  he  often  locks  within 
himself. 

Results  obtained  in  treatment  by 
the  clinics  are  often  difficult  to 
assess.  Studies  have  shown,  how- 
ever, that  there  has  been  substan- 
tial improvement  in  a  large  per- 
centage of  even  those  who  were 
contacted  only  once.  Some  75  per 
cent  of  those  carried  in  treatment 
have  shown  distinct  benefit  ...  in- 
dicated bv  loss  of  symptoms, 
improved  behaviourism,  change  in 
attitudes  and  reactions,  or  better 
management  of  their  problems. 

Typical  of  the  problems  en- 
countered by  the  Guidance  Clinic 
staffs  was  the  case  of  an  eight-vear- 
old  bov.  The  harassed  parents 
explained  that  the  child  suffered 
from  night  terrors,  had  a  fear  of 
dirt,  and  was  overly  dependent 
upon  his  mother.  He  would  not 
associate  with  other  children  and 
his  school  progress  was  poor. 


Mental  ability  and  aptitude  of  persons  being  treated  at  Guidance 
Clinics  are  tested  by  a  psychologist.  E.  J.  Kibblewhite  of  the 
Edmonton  clinic  conducts  a  wooden  block  test  and  is  shown  giving 
directions  to  a  patient. 


Dr.  A.  R.  Schrag,  Edmonton  clinic  psychiatrist,  c\\amines 
emotionalh'  disturbed  individuals  and  prescribes  corrective  treat- 
ment.   Psychiatrist-patient  discussions  are  kept  very  informal. 


History  revealed  that  the  bov 
was  pampered  by  his  parents  be- 
cause of  earlv  illnesses.  They  over- 
emphasized good  manners,  cleanli- 
ness and  proper  behavior.  Open 
affection  toward  the  child  was  lack- 
ing. Discipline  was  inconsistent. 
Home  life  lacked  harmony  and 
mutual  respect. 

Clinical  examinations  showed  the 
bov  was  normally  healthy  and  pos- 
sessed high  average  intelligence. 
Phantasv  provided  the  onlv  aggres- 
sive outlet  as  his  fears  prevented 
normal  aggressive  play.  The  child 
lacked  initiative  due  to  his  fear  of 


was  secure,  loved  and  accepted  by 
others.  He  is  self-confident  and 
does  good  work.  The  parents  have 
a  child  of  whom  they  can  be  justly 
proud. 

Purpose  of  the  Guidance  Clinics 
is  to  help  prevent  serious  malad- 
justment in  later  life  by  the  early 
detection  and  correction  of  per- 
sonality difficulties  of  children  and 
young  people.  Approximately  89 
percent  of  persons  examined  by  the 
clinics  are  under  the  age  of  twenty. 

Public  acceptance  of  the  service 
is  growing  yearly.  More  than  2,000 
persons  were  examined  last  year. 
The  percentage  of  persons  who 


Finger-painting  provides  an  outlet  for  emotional  release  and 
also  opens  a  psvchological  door  to  a  child's  mind.  Choice  of  colors 
and  design  portray  various  traits  to  the  clinical  psychiatrist.  A 
voung  miss  puzzles  over  the  next  move  in  her  painting.  Shown  in 
the  background  are  other  specimens  of  finger  painting  by  other 
patients. 


punishment  and  inconsistent  disci- 
pline at  home.  Poor  school  pro- 
gress was  due  to  his  confusion. 

Treatment  prescribed  included 
play  therapy  which  provided  the 
child  with  the  necessary  emotional 
release  and  acceptable  aggressive 
play.  Parents  were  interviewed 
and  given  a  better  understanding 
of  normal  child  development.  They 
were  shown  how  to  modify  their 
home  management  and  offer  the 
affection  needed  by  the  child. 
Reasonable  discipline  was  also  ad- 
vised. Co-operation  with  the 
school  attended  bv  the  youngster 
provided  remedial  education  and 
better  social  participation. 

After  treatment  the  child  felt  he 


refer  themselves  for  help  continues 
to  increase  as  does  the  number  re- 
ferred by  medical  practitioners.  No 
individual  is  seen  without  the  con- 
sent and  co-operation  of  the  parent 
or  guardian. 

Since  the  clinics  were  first 
started,  some  14,666  new  cases 
have  been  examined,  of  these  1,765 
cases  were  handled  in  1956.  About 
20,000  miles  a  vear  are  travelled 
bv  counsellors. 

Mental  health  consists  of  the 
abilit\'  to  live  within  the  limits 
imposed  by  bodily  equipment;  with 
other  human  beings;  happily,  and 
productively.  Provincial  Guidance 
Clinics  are  helping  hundreds  of 
Albertans  to  achieve  this  life.  • 


